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GLUCK'S LONDON OPERAS 

By WILLIAM BARCLAY SQUIRE 

WITH the conspicuous exception of Horace Walpole's 
letters, we are singularly deficient in social chronicles 
of the later years of the reign of George II. For con- 
temporary accounts of the invasion of England by Prince Charles 
Edward in 1745, of his surprising march to Derby and the 
consternation it created in London — when the news arrived on a 
day long remembered as 'Black Friday' — Walpole's letters, which 
are our chief authority, have to be supplemented by reference to 
the newspapers of the day. Although London in 1745 did not, as at 
the present day, suffer from the plethora of papers — each anxious 
to go one better than the others in purveying 'news' of doubtful 
authenticity— enough can be gathered from the collection made by 
Dr. Burney and now preserved in the British Museum to show that 
the alarm in the South of England was very real. Stories of spies 
and of poisoned wells were rife then, just as they have been in our own 
time, but the chief scare raised successfully by the Hanoverians was 
that the return of the House of Stuart would mean the spread, if not 
actually the establishment, of the Roman Catholic religion. It 
seems impossible to realize that London should have believed that 
the English Catholics, after a century and a half of cruel suppression, 
were sufficiently numerous or powerful to be a real source of danger, 
but the metropolis — as in the time of the Civil War — was the head- 
quarters of the bitterest form of Puritanism, and though it may 
not have been specially devoted to the House of Hanover, nor 
remarkably zealous in attending the churches of the Establishment, 
at least it was unfaltering and sincere in its hatred of Papacy. 
Charles Edward left Edinburgh on Oct. 31, and until the beginning 
of the retreat from Derby (Dec. 6) all London was in confusion 
and anxiety. Troops were enlisted for six months; detachments of 
the Guards and the Trained Bands were posted at the theatre in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, the Royal Exchange, Devonshire Square, 
St. Dunstan's in the West and St. Sepulchre's; the Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended for six months; £100 reward was off ered for the 
arrest of every 'Popish Priest or Jesuit' ; the barristers of the Middle 
Temple formed themselves into a regiment, with Lord Chief 
Justice Willes at their head, and a run on the Bank of England 
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was only stopped by the curious expedient of paying in sixpenny 
pieces. 

One only has to turn to the newspapers of the day to realize 
how valuable to the cause of Hanover was the Papist scare; 
perhaps one of the most curious details is the advertisement 
(quoted by Walpole in a letter to Mann) to the effect that "Papists 
eat no meat on Wednesday, Friday, Saturday nor during Lent" — 
a statement which was doubtless intended to secure the loyalty 
of the cattle-breeders and butchers to the carnivorous House of 
Hanover. In the face of this strong Protestant feeling it is not to 
be wondered at that, though the theatres remained open, the 
opera-house in the Haymarket was closed "on account" as Burney 
says, "of the rebellion, and popular prejudice against the performers, 
who being foreigners were chiefly Roman Catholics." 

Since 1741 the Italian opera had been under the directorship 
of a committee of noblemen and gentlemen, who are thus described 
by Horace Walpole: 

There are eight, Lord Middlesex, Lord Holderness, Mr. Frederick, 
Lord Conway, Mr. Darner, Lord Brook, and Mr. Brand. The five last 
are directed by the three first; they by the first and he by the Abbe 
Vanneschi, who will make a pretty sum. 

The Earl of Middlesex, the figurehead of the undertaking, 
was Charles Sackville (1711-1769), the eldest son of the first Duke 
of Dorset; he was Lord of the Treasury, 1743-47, and Master 
of the Horse to the Prince of Wales, 1747-51. The undertaking 
was started in the most lavish way. To quote Walpole again: 

It is usual to give the poet fifty guineas for composing the books — 
Vanneschi and Rolli are allowed three hundred. Three hundred more 
Vanneschi had for his journey to Italy to pick up dancers and performers. 

The original company included Monticelli, a male soprano, 
who was paid 1000 guineas; Visconti, the 'first woman,' also 
receiving 1000 guineas; Amorevoli (tenor) £850. "This," says 
Walpole, "at the rate of the great singers, is not so extravagant; 
but to the Muscovita (though the second woman never had above 
four hundred) they give six; that is for secret services." The 
editors of Walpole's letters do not seem to have identified the lady 
who combined the position of 'second woman' with that of mistress 
to Lord Middlesex: she was a Signora Panichi, an artist "without 
mark or likelihood," according to Burney. But, in connection with 
Gluck, the most interesting name in this list of Lord Middlesex's 
original staff is that of the Abate Francesco Vanneschi, as to whom 
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there is a good deal to be gleaned from various sources, but chiefly 
from Walpole's letters and Burner's History. 

From Allacci we know that he was a Florentine, and (accord- 
ing to Ademollo's 'Corilla Olimpica') a burletta by him on the 
subject of the "Serva Padrona" was played at Florence in 1732. 
Ferdinando Sbigoli's "Tommaso Crudeli e i primi Framassoni in 
Firenze" describes him as "un tristo . . . che prestando agli Inglesi 
disonesti servigi, si faceva pagar la merce, non di rado scadente, 
troppo piu del dovere." His librettos are "roba da chiodi e 
veramente scellerata." In 1741 Walpole met at Calais some 
of the principal members of the Italian Opera Company, among 
whom was Vanneschi. "What a coxcomb!" (he writes) "I 
would have talked to him about the opera, but he preferred 
politics." In 1742, Walpole (who had become a subscriber to the 
opera) wrote that "We keep Monticelli and Amorevoli, and to 
please Lord Middlesex that odious Muscovita; but shall discard Mr. 
Vanneschi" — an intention which does not appear to have been 
carried out. Burney states that he was employed by Lord 
Middlesex first as poet and then as assistant manager: "In 
process of time, from prime minister, upon his lordship's abdication, 
he assumed the sovereignty of the opera state." In 1743 Walpole 
wrote to Mann: "I don't know whether Vanneschi be dead; he 
married some low Englishwoman who is kept by Amorevoli; so the 
Abate turned the opera every way to his profit." But the married 
Abate was by no means dead, and until 1747 he continued to be 
employed at the opera-house. When he first came to England 
is uncertain . Allacci states that he wrote the libretto of ' Alessandro 
in Persia,' performed with Paradies's music at Lucca and as a 
pasticcio in London in 1741. He was in England, as Burney tells 
us, when Lord Middlesex assumed the direction of the opera, and 
he wrote (or arranged) for London the libretto of Galuppi's 
'Scipione in Cartagine' (1742), and 'Enrico' (1743), ' L'Incostanza 
delusa' (altered from Vincenzo Cassani's 'Incostanza schernita') — a 
pasticcio (1745), Gluck's 'Caduta de' Giganti' (1745), 'Anibale in 
Capua' — a pasticcio (1746), 'Mitridate' (1746) and 'Bellerofonte' 
(1747)— both by Terradellas, 'Fetonte' (1747) by Paradies and 'La 
Comedia in Comedia' (1748) — an adaptation of a play (produced in 
Florence in 1741) by C. A. Pelli, with music by Rinaldo da Capua. 
In the autumn of 1748, "serious operas," as they were called, were 
discontinued and comic operas were given under the management 
of a Dr. Croza. This individual absconded from his creditors in 
1750 and no operas were given until 1753, when Vanneschi again at- 
tempted the management. His forces, however, could not (to quote 
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Burney) "keep the manager out of debt, or hardly out of jail, till the 
arrival of Mingotti" in the autumn of 1754. In the following year 
Vanneschi's name again occurs in Walpole's letters. A supposed 
Gunpowder plot was discovered and Vanneschi and others were 
arrested. But the affair was hardly a nine-days' wonder and "a 
conclusion was made, that it was a malicious design against the 
Lord High Treasurer of the opera and his administration," and so 
"Vanneschi and others" were released. (Walpole to Bentley,6May, 
1755). The engagement of Mingotti did not bring a long spell of 
prosperity to Vanneschi. Walpole says that although she was "a 
noble figure, a great mistress of music and a most incomparable ac- 
tress," yet she "surpassed anything I ever saw for the extravagance 
of her humours." She refused to sing with Ricciarelli and quarrelled 
with Vanneschi, which led to as many disputes and feuds as those 
between Handel and Bononcini, or Faustina Hasse and Cuzzoni, 
thirty years before. The Duke of Cumberland supported Mingotti 
and the end came in 1756, when he assumed the direction of the 
Opera House, with Giardini as manager. Vanneschi became 
bankrupt and was imprisoned in the Fleet. Burney states that in 
the summer of 1756 he withdrew "a la sourdine, in the same manner 
as his predecessor Dr. Croza," and after this his name disappears 
from the annals of opera in England. 

To return from this digression — for which the only excuse 
is that it deals with the career of the librettist of 'La Caduta 
de' Giganti' — it is beyond the subject of this paper to enter into 
details as to Lord Middlesex's management of the opera from 
1741 until the closing of the King's theatre in 1745, owing to the 
Jacobite rebellion. After the retreat of Charles Edward from 
Derby, London could breathe again, and in order that there should 
be no doubt of the loyalty of the Papist musicians to the House of 
Hanover, it was decided to open the King's Theatre with an opera 
written specially to compliment the popular young Duke of 
Cumberland, whose advance across England had driven the 
Jacobites back to Scotland. (As a matter of fact, the rebellion was 
by no means crushed. Carlisle surrendered on December 30 
and on January 2 Cumberland left for London, where it was 
believed that a French invasion was imminent. But on January 
17 General Hawley was defeated at Falkirk and the Duke had to 
hurry back to Scotland, reaching Edinburgh on January 30). 

Why the commission for this work was given to Gluck we do 
not know, but it may be conjectured with some plausibility that it 
was owing to his having studied for four years (1737-1741) with 
Giovanni Battista San Martini of Milan, whose brother Giuseppe 
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(known as 'San Martini of London') was first oboist at the opera so 
far back as 1729 and at a later date was patronized by Frederick, 
Prince of Wales. (It will be remembered that the Prince of Wales 
was for long in open opposition to George II : the latter supported 
Handel's operas, which ended disastrously in 1741; Lord Middle- 
sex's management was patronized by the Prince of Wales) . Giu- 
seppe San Martini was a well-known figure in London, and many of 
his works, as well as those of his more talented brother Giovanni 
Battista, were published there by Walsh. Gluck, as has recently 
been pointed out by the Count de Saint Foix, owed much to the 
instruction of the Milanese San Martini and his early operas 
were produced with marked success in North Italy immediately 
after his studies at Milan were ended. 'Artaserse' saw the light at 
Milan in 1741, 'Demetrio' at Venice in 1742, 'Demofoonte' at 
Milan in 1742, 'Tigrane' at Crema in 1743, 'Sofonisba' at Milan in 
1744, 'Ipermestra' at Venice in 1744, 'Poro' at Turin in 1745 
and 'Ippolito' at Milan in 1745. This string of operas was sufficient 
to draw attention to the work of a pupil of a composer so well- 
known as San Martini, and moreover some of the singers engaged 
at the opera were already familiar with Gluck's music. Jozzi had 
sung in 'Artaserse' in 1741, Signora Imer in 'Demetrio' in 1742, 
and Amorevoli and Monticelli in 'Ippolito' in 1745, so it is evident 
that Gluck's name was by no means unknown in London, at all 
events among musicians. What little has been hitherto known 
about the production of 'La Caduta de' Giganti' has been confined 
to Burney's short account and to the advertisements in the General 
Advertiser, where it was announced as follows (on January 4) : 

Hay-Market. At the King's Theatre in the Hay-Market, on Tuesday 
next, will be perform'd a Musical Drama, in Two Parts, call'd La Caduta 
de' Giganti, The Fall of the Giants. With Dances and other Decorations 
entirely new. Pit and Boxes to be put together, and no Persons to be 
admitted without Tickets, which will be delivered that Day at the 
Opera-Office in the Hay-Market, at Half-a-Guinea each. Gallery 5s. 
The Gallery to be open'd at Four o'clock. Pit and Boxes at Five. To 
begin at Six o'clock. 

This advertisement was repeated on January 7, with the 
addition: "By His Majesty's Command no Persons whatever to 
be admitted behind the Scenes." Burney says that the opera was 
performed before the Duke of Cumberland — whether at the first or 
at some subsequent performance it is not very important to decide. 

So far the details we have given as to Gluck's first appearance 
as a composer in England have been gathered together from acces- 
sible sources of information, most of which were used in M. Wot- 
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quenne's excellent Thematic Catalogue, published in a German 
translation in 1904, with an appendix issued in 1911, but a recent 
discovery has fortunately brought to light fresh facts about both 
'La Caduta de' Giganti' and 'Artamene.' The appointment last 
year of a new Keeper of the Department of Printed Books in the 
British Museum was followed by a complete overhauling of various 
obscure corners and shelves of the library, with the result that, 
among a great accumulation of worthless books and papers, there 
was found a large and valuable collection of librettos, dating from the 
end of the 17th century to about 1830. How these came to the 
Museum, why, having come there, they had been put on one side 
and forgotten, it is impossible to say. The later volumes seem to 
have belonged to William Ayrton, a well-known writer on music, 
who was connected with the Italian opera in London in the early 
19th century, and as the series includes an almost complete set of 
librettos of operas performed at the King's Theatre, the whole 
set — or at least those printed in England — may well have passed 
from the opera-house into Ayrton's possession. For our present 
purpose, however, the importance of the find lies in the fact that 
it included the librettos of Gluck's two London operas, 'La Caduta 
de' Giganti' and 'Artamene,' both of which were hitherto believed 
to be lost. The libretto of 'La Caduta de' Giganti' is a small 
octavo of fifty pages, with the Italian text and the English transla- 
tion printed on opposite pages. The title-page is as follows: 

La/ Caduta de' Giganti./ Drama,/ per il/ Teatro di S. M. B.f Di F. 
Vanneschi./ Imperium est Jotris/ Clari Gigantao triumpho./ Horat. Lib. 
III. Ode I./ Londra, MDCCXLV./ [Price One Shilling.] 

Over this has been pasted another title, with the slight alter- 
ation: "La/ Caduta de' Giganti, o La/ Ribellione Punita./ Drama" 
etc. (as above) — evidently an afterthought, adopted in order to 
connect the opera definitely with the defeat of the Jacobites. 
The English version of the argument is as follows : 

The Giants having rebell'd in order to dethrone Jupiter in the Skies 
and deprive the other Gods of their Freedom; whilst they are piling 
Mountain upon Mountain, Jupiter darts Thunder from Olympus, and 
takes due Vengeance on their daring Attempt, by burying them under 
the ruins of the Mountains they had rais'd. Juno's Jealousy, and 
Jupiter's Amour with Iris, are introduc'd merely as Episodes. 

The cast follows: 

Giove II Sig. Monticelli 

Giunone La Sig. Imer 

Iride La Sig. Pompeati 
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Marte II Sig. Jozzi 

Titano \ n . .; / II Sig. Ciacchi 

Bbiakeo / Gl ^ antl \ LaSig.Frasi 
Musica del Sig. Gluck. 

It is curious to learn that Frasi appeared in a male part, as one 
of the Giants, but in her earlier days, in London at least, this was 
not at all uncommon: probably her commanding figure accounted 
for her appearance as a "male impersonator," and in those days, 
when heroic characters were filled by male sopranos, there would be 
nothing incongruous in a female singer's appearing as a giant. Frasi 
is now best remembered by the story of her telling Handel that she 
was going to learn thorough bass in order to accompany herself, 
which brought upon her the sarcastic comment : "Oh ! vaat may we 
not expect!" 

'La Caduta de' Giganti' is in two acts — called 'parti' — and 
follows the conventional form of Zeno's and Metastasio's librettos, 
each scene consisting of dialogue (in verse) ending with a lyrical 
number. The following is a summary of the book : 

PART I 

Scene 1 
The scene is an "Atrio della regia di Giove nell' Olimpo." Jupiter tells 
Mars and Juno that, he is sending Iris to report on the rumours of 
insurrection on earth: if she cannot find out, he will go himself. This 
rouses Juno's jealousy. The scene ends with a song for Juno (1) "Tra 
tanti dubbi." 

Scene 2 
Iris reports to Jupiter that the giants are in revolt. He decides to 
descend to earth and sings: (2) "Se si accende in fiamme ardenti." 

Scene 3 
Mars, left alone with Iris, makes love to her and sings (3) "Care pupille, 
amate." 

Scene 4 
Iris, left alone, confesses her love for Mars in a song: (4) " Vezzi, lusinghe, 
e sguardi." 

Scene 5 
The scene changes to Earth — a "Luogo di Spelonche." Titan and 
Briareus discuss their enterprise. 

Scene 6 
Jupiter and Mars, both disguised, watch Titan, who sings: (5) "Chi 
mai non vide fuggir le sponde." 

Scene 7 
Iris, followed by the Demi-Gods, joins Jupiter and Mars. They seat them- 
selves in the cavern on stones round Jupiter, who calls them to arms. 
Mars responds by singing: (6) "Conserva a noi il contento." 
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Scene 8 
Jupiter, left alone, is joined by Juno. He tries to allay her jealousy 
and sings: (7) "Tornate sereni." 

Scene 9 
After Jupiter has gone out, Iris re-enters: she denies Juno'3 accusations 
of an intrigue with Jupiter. Juno sings : (8) "Di, che rival mi sei." 

Scene 10 
Briareus finds Iris alone and warns her of the coming danger in a song: 
(9) "Se in grembo all'erbe, e ai fiori." 

Scene 11 
Jupiter and Iris, ending with a short love-duet: (10) "Ah! m'ingannasti, 
quando dicesti." 

PART II 

Scene 1 
The scene is "A rural prospect, in which is a wood, whence come forth 
Titan, Briareus, followed by giants." Titan defies Jupiter, though 
Briareus points out that the help promised by the Demi-Gods has not 
arrived. Titan exit after singing: (11) "Pensa che trema il ciel." 

Scene 2 
Mars (disguised) tries in a song: (12) "Dal tuo destin vedrai," to persuade 
Briareus to abandon the revolt. 

Scene 3 
Briareus, left alone, indulges in a fit of boasting: (13) "Non e ver, non sei 
mendace." 

Scene 4 
The action (!) returns to the love-affairs of Jupiter, whose song (14) 
"Placido Zeffiretto" is overheard by Juno. He persuades her it was 
intended for her; she sings; (15) "Mai l'amor mio verace" and exit. 

Scene 5 
Iris and Mars bring news of the rebellion and how the Giants have piled 
Pelion on Ossa. Mars exit, whereupon Jupiter makes love to Iris in a 
song (16) "Si, ben mio, faro, se il vuoi." 

Scene 6 
Juno returns and Jupiter runs away from her. Iris tells Juno that her 
husband is in danger: (17) "Volgo dubbiosa il passo" (Iris). 

Scene 7 
Juno resolves to go to Jupiter's aid: (18) "Se dell' onde il dolce moto." 

Scene 8 
The scene changes to "A pile of mountains. A view of mount Olympus, 
which the Giants ascend in order to invade the skies. As they advance, 
thunder darts from thence, which disperses them; when, the mountain 
opening that instant, the Giants are buried in the ruins. Titan, Briareus, 
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follow'd by arm'd Giants, as prepar'd to scale the skies. These come 
forth with fury, a warlike symphony sounding." After some short 
speeches the symphony is repeated, "they advance hastily towards the 
mountain; in the midway of which, they are stopt by thunder, and 
struck down." 

Scene 9 
"The Giants being thunder-struck, the mountains disappear; when, on 
a sudden, the palace of Jupiter opens; and, a cloud descending, the 
celestial Demi-Gods are seen. At the opening of the palace the warlike 
symphony changes to a joyful one." A short chorus, with solos (19) 
follows: "Tua merce monarco invitto." Short speeches by Jupiter, 
Mars, Iris and Juno precede a song for Jupiter: (20) "E uguale ad 
un tormento" and the opera ends with a chorus (21) : 

Non vi e piacer perfetto 
Non vi e grandezza, onore 
Che alletti, o piaccia al core, 
Senza la liberta. 

Which is thus freely translated: 

Hail, Liberty! without thy charms, 
The brightest regions are unblest. 
O! keep thine Albion from alarms, 
And lull her pangs to balmy rest. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that this precious farrago met 
with but little success. The opera-nights in 1746 were on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays, and the work (produced on Saturday, January 1 1) 
was only repeated on the 14th, 18th, 21st and 25th. On the 28th 
it was replaced by Tl Trionfo della Continenza,' by Galuppi, which 
ran until March 4, when Gluck's second London opera, 'Artamene,' 
was produced. 

Very little of the music of ' La Caduta de' Giganti' has survived, 
and that only in the shape of a set of "Favourite Songs," published 
by Walsh (advertised as just issued on March 13). This gave M. 
Wotquenne the names of six of the songs in his thematic catalogue 
(Nos. 3, 4, 6, 10, 16, and 20 of the above summary) and three 
more (Nos. 11, 15, and 17) were supplied by the programme of an 
"Entertainment of Vocal and Instrumental Musick" given for 
the benefit of the Fund "for the support of decay'd musicians or 
their families" at the King's Theatre on March 25, as announced 
in the General Advertiser for March 14. From these sources M. 
Wotquenne and Herr Liebeskind point out that (3) "Carepupille," 
(4) "Vezzi, lusinghe" and (16) "Si, ben mio" were taken from 
"Tigrane," as produced at Crema in 1743; (6) "Conserva a noi 
il contento" is an adaptation of "Perdono al crudo acciaro" from 
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'Ipermestra' (Venice, 1744); (15) "Mai l'amor mio verace" is 
also from 'Ipermestra'; and (10) "Ah! m'ingannasti" is from 
'Ippolito' (Milan, 1745). The discovery of the libretto enables us 
further to trace (5) " Chi mai non vide fuggir le sponde" to words 
by Metastasio used in "Sofonisba" (Milan, 1744) and again in 
'Issipile' (Prague, 1752); (7) "Tornate sereni" — also words by 
Metastasio — to 'Sofonisba'; and (9) "Se in grembo" to 'Tigrane' 
(Crema, 1743). Thus, of the twenty-one vocal numbers in 
'La Caduta de' Giganti,' no fewer than nine were taken from 
Gluck's earlier operas! 

The history of 'Artamene' has been a good deal complicated 
by the curious mistake made by some of Gluck's biographers in 
stating that he wrote an opera with this title which was produced 
either at Crema or Cremona in 1743. This work figures in M. 
Wotquenne's catalogue, published in 1904, and to it the learned 
librarian of the Brussels Conservatoire attributed various excerpts 
preserved in the Conservatoire at Paris. But in the ninth volume 
of the Sammelbande of the International Musical Society, Signor 
Francesco Piovano showed conclusively that this early work, 
produced at Crema in 1743, was called 'Tigrane.' The libretto 
(slightly imperfect) is preserved in the library of the Accademia 
Sta. Cecilia at Rome 1 and Signor Piovano showed that eleven 
of the excerpts M. Wotquenne gave as belonging to the mythical 
'Artamene' of 1743 came from 'Tigrane'; six more were from a 
pasticcio, 'Arsace' (Milan, 1744), to which Gluck contributed, 
while three could not be identified. These important corrections 
were embodied in Herr Liebeskind's Supplement (1911) to Wot- 
quenne's catalogue. Although M. Wotquenne was mistaken in 
accepting the statements as to an 'Artamene' having been produced 
by Gluck in 1744, he was right in surmising that, if the libretto of 
the London 'Artamene' was ever discovered, it would prove to be 
quite different from that of the work performed at Crema — which, 
as Signor Piovano has shown, was called ' Tigrane' and had nothing 
to do with 'Artamene.' The libretto, which has now been found 
in the British Museum, is not quite perfect: pages 5 and 6, contain- 
ing the names of the Italian cast and the text of scene 1 and part 
of scene 2 of the first act, being unfortunately missing. The title- 
page is as follows: 

Artamene./ Drama,/ per il/ Teatro di S. M. B.j Saxa ferasque 
lyrd movit Rhodopeius Orpheus./ Ovid. Art. Amat. Lib. III./ [Printer's 
device.]/ Londra, 1746./ [One Shilling-] 

■A complete copy is in the Library of Congress. — Ed. 
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It is noticeable that no author's name is given. As a matter 
of fact, the book is altered from the 'Artamene' of Bartolommeo 
Vitturi, which was produced with music by Tommaso Albinoni at 
Venice in 1740. (M. Wotquenne says that it had been previously 
set by Ignazio Fiorillo in Milan in 1738, but Signor Piovano 
shows that this opera was 'Artimene,' quite a different work.) 
It was a very common thing in the 18th century for composers to 
lay their hands on librettos which had already been set by other 
men; in these cases alterations were generally made by the 'poet' 
attached to the theatre where the new work was to be produced. 
In this case it would be Vanneschi who altered Vitturi's work. A 
copy of the latter is preserved in the Schatz Collection in the 
Library of Congress, but an opportunity has not occurred of 
comparing it with the London libretto, so it is not possible to say 
at present how much the two differ beyond the change of the 
name of Akbar, the Mogul Emperor (in Albinoni's opera) to 
Ormontes in Gluck's 'Artamene.' It would be tiresome and 
superfluous to give a summary of the three acts of 'Artamene,' 
as has been done in the case of 'La Caduta de' Giganti'; the 
following is a list of the vocal numbers, as given in the libretto: 

Act I. 

(1). Se crudeli tanto siete. (Padmane.) 

(2). Se in campo armato. (Artamene) 

(3). £ maggiore d'ogni altro dolore. (Tamur.) 

(4). T'intendo ingrato. (Sandalida.) 

(5). II suo leggiadro viso. (Cosru.) 

(6). Nobil onda. (Artamene.) 

(7). Non vi piacque ingiusti dei. (Padmane.) 

Act II. 

(8). Caro tu solo sei. (Sandalida.) 

(9). Troppo ad un'alma e caro. (Tamur.) 

(10). Pensa a serbarmi o cara. (Artamene.) 

(11). O sciogli i lacci miei. (Sandalida.) 

(12). Or del tuo re la sorte. (Ormontes.) 

(13). La speranza non m'inganni. (Cosru.) 

(14). Mesti augelli, che cantando. (Artamene.) 

(15). Disperato in mare turbato. (Sandalida.) 

(16). Se fedel cor mio tu sei. (Duet, Padmane and Artamene.) 

Act III. 

(17). Perfida non ascolto. (Ormontes.) 
(18). Rasserena il mesto ciglio. (Artamene.) 
(19). Per lei fra le armi. (Sandalida.) 
(20). Presso l'onda d'Acheronte. (Padmane.) 
(21). Gia presso al termine. (Cosru.) 
(22). Da noi gli affanni fuggono. (Chorus.) 
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In addition to the above, a manuscript note in the libretto 
informs us that No. 13 was sung in the 3rd scene of Act II instead 
of in scene 2, where the words were printed. As in the case of 
'La Caduta de' Giganti,' Walsh published (on March 18) a selection 
from the songs in 'Artamene,' and from this source we know that 
Monticelli appeared as Artamene, Jozzi as Cosru, Signora Pom- 
peati as Fadmane and Signora Frasi (again in a male rdle) as Tamur. 
Signora Imer was therefore probably the Sandalida and Ciacchi 
the Ormontes. The songs printed by Walsh are: (1) "Se crudeli," 
(3) "E maggiore," (5) "II suo leggiadro viso," (10) "Pensa a 
serbarmi," (18) "Rasserena il mesto ciglio" and (21) "Gia presso 
al termine." From Wotquenne we know that of these the words 
of No. 3 are from Metastasio's Tssipile' and the music from 
'Sofonisba' (Milan, 1744); No. 5 is from 'Demofoonte' (Milan, 
1743); the words of No. 10 are from Metastasio's 'Ezio'; No. 18 
is a new setting of words from 'Tigrane' (Crema, 1743) and the 
words of No. 21 are from Metastasio's 'Adriano in Siria.' The 
libretto enables us further to trace the following: No. 2, words 
from Metastasio's 'Catone,' music from 'Sofonisba'; No. 4, from 
'Demofoonte'; No. 6, words from Metastasio's 'Siface,' music from 
'Sofonisba'; No. 7, words from Metastasio's 'Siroe,' music from 
'Sofonisba'; No. 8 from 'Sofonisba,' No. 9, from 'Tigrane'; 
No. 12, words by Metastasio (altered), music from Tpermestra,' 
No. 15, words by Metastasio, music from ' Demetrio' ; No. 16, words 
from Metastasio's 'Orti Esperidi,' music from ' Sofonisba' ; No. 19, 
words by Metastasio, from ' Demofoonte' ; and No. 20 from ' Tigrane.' 
Thus of the twenty-two vocal numbers in 'Artamene,' no fewer 
than twelve were derived from Gluck's earlier operas! The 
introduction of so many songs with words by Metastasio alone 
shows, without actually comparing the two librettos, how much 
Vitturi's work must have been altered for Gluck's use. 

'Artamene' was more successful than its predecessor, for it 
was repeated on March 8, 11, 15, 18 and 22 and April 1, 5, 8 and 12. 
On March 11 (according to the General Advertiser) it was an- 
nounced that "Madem. Violette, a new Dancer from Vienna, will 
perform this Day, for the first time," which enables us to correct 
a mistake of Burney's, who says that in 'La Caduta de' Giganti' 
"the new dances by . . . the charming Violetta, afterwards 
Mrs. Garrick, were much more applauded than the songs." The 
omission of Tuesday, March 25, in therecordofthe'runof 'Artamene' 
is explained by the fact that a concert was given that night. On 
April 12 the song "Rasserena il mesto ciglio" was sung by Mrs. 
Arne at Drury Lane as an "Entertainment in the Orphan" "for 
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the benefit of Mr. Arne," "being particularly desired by several 
Ladies of Quality," and on April 14 Gluck appeared at a concert 
in Hickford's Great Room, Brewer Street (which is still in existence) 
and played a concerto on the Glasharmonica "a new instrument of 
26 glasses": this was repeated at the King's Theatre on April 23, 
shortly after which he must have left England, for there isnofurther 
record of him or his music until a selection from 'Alceste' was 
performed at the King's Theatre on April 10, 1780, with Signora 
Bernasconi in the part of Alceste. 

In conclusion a correction must be made of a statement to be 
found in Fetis and Grove and their numerous followers, to the 
effect that Gluck, when in England, had a share in the music of a 
pasticcio called 'Piramo e Tisbe.' There is no trace of such a 
work to be found either in the advertisements of the time or in 
the British Museum series of librettos. 'Artamene' was succeeded 
on April 15 by a revival of Lampugnani's 'Alessandro nell' Indie' 
snd this (on May 13) by Galuppi's 'Antigono,' which ran until 
the end of the season (on June 24). The only explanation that 
can be hazarded for the misstatement is that Lampe's 'Pyramus 
and Thisbe' was being played at Covent Garden in February, 
when Gluck was in England. 



